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The following brief study of the pupils of The Training School 
was made possible through the gathering together of data requested 
by the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce in the census of 
the institutions for the feeble-minded. 

Three groups are included in this paper—(1) Pupils admitted 
in 1922; (2) Pupils paroled or dismissed in 1922; (3) Pupils residing 
in the institution December 31st, 1922, having been admitted previous 
to January Ist, 1922. 

The “Mental Status” classification is made according to the 
special instructions issued by the Bureau— 

“Mental Status of Patient—In designating such status use the 
terms “Idiot,” “Imbecile,” “Moron,” “Not feeble-minded,” and “Un- 
classified.” 

An idiot is a mentally defective person having a mental age of 
not more than 35 months, or if a child, an intelligence quotient of less 
than 25. 

An imbecile is a mentally defective person having a mental age 
between 36 months and 83 months, inclusive, or if a child, an intelli- 
gence quotient between 25 and 49. 

A moron is a mentally defective person having a mental age 
between 84 months and 143 months, inclusive, or if a child, an intelli- 
gence quotient between 50 and 74.” 

Under unclassified we have grouped—those deaf and dumb, if 
a satisfactory mental age was not obtainable; those above the mental 
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age of 12 years but possessing such a social characteristics as to make 
them eligible for admission to an institution such as The Training 
School. The greatest majority of our children in this group are of 
the latter type, although their mental age is above the level of moron 
the upper limit of feeble-mindedness and the lower limit of normality, 
trial has demonstrated the fact that it is impossible for them to take 
their places at the present time in a complicated society. This brings 
into question the reliability of the classification and the advisability 
of relying upon additional criteria for diagnosis and residence in an 
institution. 


TABLE I 


CASES ADMITTED IN 1922 


No. oF CASES 


DC tabi ec bbhhcaddediad d0e eden Oa bROES 50—7! 
Femmes 2c ccc ccc cccccccccccccsescccccces ra 
EOS eee ams Mere BA EOI 69 
MENTAL STATUS . 
PE << pant shih eeihs deeded deren eaee 4— 6% 
MOPOMs 2. cccccccccccccccccccsccsccccces 37—53 % 
DEE oc cbse reserves eresacesoseneonbas 22—32% 
EE 6600 bdai cases ens ssween¥nknews sues 6— 9% 
SS -scentekiesssoe benedenesesese nee 69 
BIRTHPLACE 
PE TIE. 0 +0 secccderenecvesscwes 69—100 % 
Pere Gee NNR OE OD, B. ccc cccccnscssces 47— 68% 
Pupil’s father not born in U.S. ...........06. 18— 26% 
SEE SA C3s04 n6oedebb6046600400086490% 4— 6% 
Ps Sdathesdeccddedsvadiisbsotes 69 
Pupil’s mother born in U. S. ....... eee eens 50— 72% 
Pupil’s mother not born in U. S. ............ 17— 25% 
Dc Linihtekibhberdsehebbhbe aness 2— 3% 
PE bo whbwcieke'stevesewesabieeed 69 
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AGE AT ADMISSION 


(At last birthday) 


Years Pupils Years Pupils 

5 2 13 II 

6 6 14 3 

7 4 15 3 

8 7 16 . 2 

9 5 17 4 

10 7 18 4 

II 4 20 3 

12 3 24 I 

TOTAL 69 
Average age at last birthday ...........-222eeees 11.74 years 
GEE oc cdc ccccecsbcsevess sebebeeadduss II years 


The small percentage of girls in all tables is indicative of the 
fact that it is probably easier for parents and guardians to take care of 
and shield the girls than the boys. A defective boy is more liable 
to become a problem in the community than a defective girl. We 
may say that 91 % of all cases admitted in 1922 (Table I) were of the 
trainable type as far as mental level is concerned while 71% from the 
standpoint of chronological age are of the trainable type. While we 
do not have available information regarding the type of child in this in- 
stitution ten years ago, it can be definitely stated that the type of child be- 
ing admitted now is higher than at any previous time. In three years 
there has been a raise of three points in the Intelligence Quotient of 


those admitted. In 1919 the average I. Q. of all admitted was .48 
while in 1922 it was .52. 
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TABLE II 


CASES PAROLED OR DISMISSED IN 1922 


No. oF CASES 


BED cece cece creccececessissssoessssces 40—68 % 
Dn + nits seeded 6d ke die Soe bee Nees 19—32% 
MES. 60h es Sek WHESMSRHSKA KES OCS OS 59 
MENTAL STATUS 
TEMES nec c ccc rccsccccceccceececs 2— 4% 
BED 6 ecb cerca neweeeenseisscevseesecons 32—54% 
Tmbecile ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 20—34% 
DE 6404604600406 000 0044000000 004060445 5— 8% 
| PT TT eT TTT TCT ee Te eT Tee 59 
Oldest at last birthday ........cccccccccccccccces 26 years 
I OE cn ccnccccccscusavesescouwn 7 years 
Average chronological age at last birthday .......... 15.76 years 
LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN INSTITUTION 
I mo.—4 pupils I-2 yrs.—10 pupils 
2 mo.—5 pupils 2-3 yrs.— 5 pupils 
3 mo.—1I pupil 3-4 yrs.— 4 pupils 
4 mo.—z2 pupils 4-5 yrs.— 3 pupils 
5 mo.—1r pupil 5-6 yrs.— 1 pupil 
6 mo.—1 pupil 6-7 yrs.— 3 pupils 
7 mo.—3 pupils 8-9 yrs.— 2 pupils 
8 mo.—z2 pupils 13-14 yrs.— I pupil | 
9 mo.—4 pupils 15-16 yrs.— 1 pupil 
10 mo.—4 pupils — 
II mo.—z2 pupils TOTAL 59 pupils* 
Average length of residence .........eccccccccee 2.34 years 
Median length of residence ..........- eoseses I year 5 months 


Table II presents some interesting information regarding the 
type of pupil paroled or dismissed. It is to be regretted that an 
analysis of the causes for leaving the institution could not be made but 
it is probable this will be made at some later date. 


*A fairly large number of children are received for has | short bm for observa- 
tion and when there is a question as to their suitability for the Training School. 
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TABLE III 
IN INSTITUTION DURING ENTIRE YEAR 1922 
DE apis 6s oocke dace ee 000beesedd Eee 341—79 % 
. 0.4:646sbeedsrsconcaddabeasaee go—21 % 
431 

MENTAL STATUS i 
PEE 6 kecvdenessapeseeewna seen 14— 3% ‘i 
RE 2 6446 60de ne oe6d4e 0d es 202—47 % bth 
NE 8 i's ckarsin ope mu'ein andere 186—43 % i 
BONE soc cecsctenvescecsesccesesasansane 29— 7% at 
431 | t i 
ee Oe OO TE. Ba ncccnseskssecedoennaves 404—93.7 % : 
Pupils not born in U. S. ........ SPE ar er 20— 4.79% | 
PRT ECC CTE TCE Te TCT Tee re 7— 1.6% ( 
_— j 
431 i 
Pupil’s father born in U.S. .........ecececececes 261—60 % i 
Pupil’s father not born in U. S. 2........e ee eens 120—28 % i f 
DEED (ctkvchsenssicavncensdaeen caeeene 50—12% | 
—— i 
bf 
431 iH 
th 
wees mather born im U.S. . 2... ccc ccccesvcs 277—64.3 %o | 
Pupil’s mother not born in U. S. ..........00008- 107—24.9 % { | 
x6 sii sh ccs ah Hb a dlc Wi ges eA cA 47—10.8 % | ’ 
431 | 
B | 
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CHRONOLOGICAL AGE DISTRIBUTION 





Average Chronological Age 


i Years Pupils Years 
it 4 I 23 
| | 7 3 24 
it 8 6 25 
| 9 4 26 
H | 10 II 27 
i | II 10 28 
12 17 29 
13 21 30 

14 24 31 

15 18 32 

th, 16 25 33 

| 17 28 34 

18 17 35 

19 24 36 

20 20 37 

21 17 38 

22 17 39 
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Years Pupils 
40 10 
yt 5 
e 3 
43 2 
44 2 
45 5 
46 5 
47 3 
48 I 
49 3 
50 2 
51 2 
52 + 
58 2 
60 I 

cases 43t 
TPCT CTT ECCT TT TCT 22.93 years 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE—431 Cases 


(All cases in Institution entire year 1922) 


I— 2 years—62 pupils 
2- 3 years—25 pupils 
3- 4 years—5so pupils 
4- 5 years—32 pupils 
5- 6 years—2z2 pupils 
6- 7 years—22 pupils 
7— 8 years—27 pupils 
8- 9 years—18 pupils 
g-10 years—26 pupils 


10O-II years—2I pupils 










Average Residence 


II-I2 years—13 pupils 
12-13 years— 4 pupils 
13-14 years— 3 pupils 
14-15 years— 9 pupils 
15-16 years— 8 pupils 
16-17 years— 7 pupils 
17-18 years—1IO pupils 






* Median 





18-19 years—1 pupil 
19-20 years—7 pupils 
20-21 years—7 pupils 
21-22 years—5 pupils 
22-23 years—4 pupils 
23-24 years—4 pupils 
24-25 years—4 pupils 
25-26 years—1 pupil 
26-27 years—3 pupils 
27-28 years—3 pupils 
28-29 years—4 pupils 
29-30 years—5 pupils 
30-31 years—4 pupils 
31-32 years—4 pupils 
32-33 years—4 pupils 
33-34 years—8 pupils 
34-35 years—4 pupils 


eoeeeeeereeeeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeee eee 


7 years 4 months 
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Table III gives the status of the institution December 31st, 1922 
including only those residing in the institution January Ist, 1922. It, 
then, shows The Training School’s stable population. From the stand- 
point of mental level 83% of the population are of the trainable type 
but a large number of these are beyond the training period in chron- 
ological age. Due to the fact that a certain percentage of the pupils 
are in residence due to their inability to adjust themselves and not so 
much because of mental level inferiority it is not possible to give the 
actual percentage of the strictly trainable children here. The chron- 
ological age distribution divided into five year periods gives the follow- 
ing—208 or 48% of the pupils are between the ages of 6 and 15; 
83 or 19% are between the ages of 10 and 15; 112 or 26% are be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 20; 70 or 16% are over 35 years of age. 


Regarding the period of residence—334 or 77% have been in 
the institution from 1 to 15 years; 115 or 26.5% from 5 to 10 years; 
50 or 11.5% from 10 to 15 years. There is now in the institution 
at least one child remaining in the group admitted each year since 
the founding of the institution 35 years ago. 


We may conclude that the type of child in The Training School 
is rapidly changing due to the policy of admitting only trainable cases, 
both from the standpoint of mental level and chronological age and 
that the average length of residence of pupils now here is indicative of 
the evidently satisfactory type of training and supervision given. 





“The emotional life of the feeble-minded is perhaps fully as im- 
portant as their intellectual life; and due consideration should be 
given to the study of the emotions in the diagnosis of the feeble- 
minded. Although there are no very satisfactory tests for measur- 
ing emotional development or emotional type, it is nevertheless 
possible to classify the feeble-minded as stable or unstable. The 
emotional life of the feeble-minded furnishes a much more fruit- 
ful basis for their education than we have previously recognized. 
The special education of the feeble-minded should pay particular at- 
tention to emotional development as one of the most important factors 


in their social adaptation.” 
DOLL 








































Colony Care of the F eeble-Minded 


By Joseph P. Byers 


The nation-wide movement on behalf of the feeble-minded must 
make its appeal on practical and economic, as well as upon humani- 
tarian grounds. 


There are many thousands of these people who are in need of 
State care, both for their own and society’s protection. The public 
provision necessary for their proper care and custody will make large 
demands on the revenue of the States. These two facts raise the 
question as to how far the feeble-minded may be made to contribute 
to their own support, and the further question as to how public care 
can be provided economically without impairing its efficiency. 


Theories and probabilities are less potent in the accomplishment 
of social reforms, especially with legislatures, than practical demon- 
stration based on experience. 


A large proportion of the feeble-minded can be usefully employ- 
ed if intelligently directed. They can be economically housed,)if we 
discard the up-to-now prevailing and mistaken idea of elaborate 
buildings and equipment. At the same time they can be protected 
and made happy and contented. The proof of these statements is 
found in their accomplishment. 


The colonies herein described are by no means the only proof 
that economical and humane care can be provided for these grown-up 
children. Very similar results have been successfully worked out in 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Indiana and other states. 


The essential requirements for the same results elsewhere are: 


1. Plenty of land, preferably State reservations of forest land, 
for these reservations already belong to the State, therefor entail no 
expense for purchase of site, while most of them afford opportunity 
to utilize the “colonists” in forestry work or reforestation. If State 
land is wanting, then cheap land should be bought, with good water 
and drainage facilities—undeveloped land that can be made useful 
and valuable by clearing, draining and being prepared for cultivation. 
This work the feeble-minded can do. Five hundred acres should be 
the minimum for a colony of 100. 
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2. Intelligent direction of the work. This should be entrusted 
only to those who know the feeble-minded, their capabilities and 
limitations as well as what will interest and amuse them. 

3. Simple buildings, preferably one story high, frame, cement 
or cement block construction. 

(a) Dormitory buildings of a size to house from fifty to six- 
ty each, preferably composed of two rooms of twenty-five or thirty 
capacity each, with suitable accommodations for attendants, whose 
sleeping quarters must be so located that they can give general night 
supervision to the dormitories. Also clothing rooms, toilet and 
bathing facilities. 

(b) <A central kitchen and dining room. 

(c) A laundry. 

(d) A day room or rooms provided with games, music, etc., 
for recreation use evenings, in winter, or in inclement weather. This 
day room in the absence of a special building for chapel service, 
entertainments, etc., could be used for these purposes. 

(e) Industrial building, needed to furnish employment for 
those who are capable of using tools or of doing reed, loom or other 
work helpful in the up-keep of the colony. 

(f) Horse barn. 

(g) Dairy barn and milk house. 

(h) Piggery. 

(i) Poultry houses. 

(j) Tool and machinery and wagon house. 

(k) Vegetable house and root cellar. 

(1) Water supply—tower and tank—the latter useful as “fire 
lookout” if colony is located on forest land. 

(m) Sewerage system. 

(n) Administration building and Superintendent’s residence. 

The cost of maintenance of the colony must, in the nature of 
things, depend largely on the opportunity for employing the “colon- 
ists” in the raising of stock and farm and garden produce, cutting 
firewood, etc. If their services are utilized in cutting fire lines in 
a forest reservation, clearing off dead timber and undergrowth, fight- 
ing forest fires, or in draining and reclaiming waste land, the work 
performed fairly valued and paid for would materially reduce the cost 
of their care. If the character of the land affords opportunity to 
grow corn or other grains and forage, potatoes, onions, cabbage, to- 
matoes, lettuce, celery, parsnips and turnips, melons and fruits, the 
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utilization of such products to feed inmates and stock, and the sale of 
a possible surplus, will further reduce the cost of their care. Under 
good conditions and with a population including a fair percentage of 
the higher grades (imbeciles and morons), the maintenance of the 
colony ought to be greatly reduced. How greatly will depend on the 
management, the training or trainability of the inmates, the charact- 
er of the soil and the opportunities for outdoor employment. 

It has been demonstrated in those States where the experiment 
has been tried that colony life, by its simplicity and naturalness, con- 
duces to the happiness of the inmates. It gives to them care suited 
to their needs and employment regulated to their ability. 

Colonies for females are equally possible, if placed under com- 
petent management. Their location, however, should be most care- 
fully selected to afford the inmates the greatest measure of protection. 


Family Life on the Colony 
(An Interview with Mrs. F. G. Merithew) 


Helen F. Hill 


At the head of every happy and efficiently directed group of 
children there must be some place where there lives a person dif- 
ferent from all others. A person big of heart and generous in sym- 
pathy and understanding, who can always add the highest word of 
praise and whose decisions are always just, and who knows just the 
right balm for every pain and whose secret closets have never failed 
to produce wonderful toys, games, kite strings, fish hooks and magic 
sweets—this is the heart of the home spirit of an institution—the 
mother spirit of a home—and Menantico has it. 

Nowhere is this spirit more genuine than on a Farm Colony, 
because of the broad acres and the small probability of disturbing 
the neighbors, the boys can have greater freedom and are more nor- 
mal in their activities, in fact, it is the life of the average farmer boy. 
Here everyone can find the work or simple pleasure that will keep 
him happy and occupied. 

The day begins early and every boy feels his responsibility in 
the care of his team, his stock, his pigs or chickens, while others have 
an equal interest in the kitchen, housework or garden. When the 
chores are done the boys go to breakfast—the food requirement at 
the Colony is—“good and lots of it”. As soon as the meal is over the 
boys scatter to their various tasks and it is only a matter of minutes 
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until the hum of the work can be heard in every direction, and the 
wagon is on its way to the Training School for the mail and news 
from the School and town and perchance a package from home. 


The greatest factor for contentment and interest during the early 
years of the Colony has been the opportunity that the boys have had 
to see the development through their own efforts from the crudest 
condition, beginning with the blazing of the trail through acres of 
brush and scrub to beautiful flower covered lawns, well laid out roads 
and walks and vine covered buildings. 


But to work hard we must play hard and the Colony offers so 
much in simple sports and amusements within the boys own reach— 
the swimming hole never goes unused on a hot summer night—a 
great many of the boys have gardens of their own which they care 
for in the evenings and the produce is sold to the matron and cred- 
ited on their store account—others have special pets such as pigeons, 
ducks or motherless pigs that claim attention when the days work 
is finished. There are fish to catch and berries to pick, while others 
are content to lie about and rest or enjoy some music—besides the 
base ball boys must keep in practice as once every week they play 
the Training School team either on the Colony grounds or all go in 
on the truck. 

Winter brings many sports with the holiday season—the boys 
go with wagons by themselves to gather greens and there is a won- 
derful spirit of Christmas. Two years ago a Santa Claus suit was 
made for the Colony also and every year Santa has appeared in sea- 
son to don this wonderful creation and join in the frolic on Christmas 
Eve. There are birthday parties and special evenings and there are 
the regular quiet evenings when the big fire in the living room with 
pop corn and games and singing make the home life most real. The 
pool table has been a constant joy on rainy days and evenings. On 
cold winter mornings a big fire is built in the living room fire-place 
and all of the boys jump out of bed in the cold dormitory and catch 
their clothes and run in to dress before the fire. 

The OK system and store plan is carried out as it has been for 
many years at the Training School and the boys earn credit by good 
conduct and faithful service that can be exchanged for all kinds of 
good things at the store. 

Sunday morning is a quiet free morning and the boys may do 
whatever they like—many take long walks or go swimming or pick 
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berries; in the afternoon the regular assembly is held and all of the 
boys are there. 


The possibility of giving the boys a great deal of freedom has 
seemed to develop a responsibility on their part and constantly it jg 
possible to allow them more special privileges. They are permitted 
to take a team in the evening and go to the movies or to special affairs 
at the Training School five miles away. They go to town on errands 
and always come back on time. Each year all of the boys are given 
vacations and picnics which mean a day at the lake or shore. Some 
of the boys are allowed several days at the shore. There is a remark- 
able degree of pride among them, and a responsibility for the new boy 
or the less stable. 


Many of the boys have gone to the Colony at their own request 
and seldom one wishes to return. They are never failing in their 
“Colony Spirit”. 


The Story of a Colony Boy 


Henry came to the Training School on March 1, 1888 and was 
one of the first children to be admitted to the Training School, hav- 
ing been cared for previous to that time in a small private school. 
The exact date of birth is unknown, probably about 1883, as he 
was about five years of age when admitted. 


Admission blanks state:—These three children were abandon- 
ed by the parents and were sent by the Overseer of Poor to The —— 
City Alms House, there they remained for two years when the other 
two were bound out but Henry remained there until sent to the In- 
stitution for Feeble-minded. 


Father was a criminal and fugitive from justice and probably 
intemperate. Mother is intemperate, dissolute, very passionate, ugly 
and indifferent to right or wrong. Used tobacco. 


The following records have been copied from his history at the 
Training School :— 


March 1888—Henry dresses himself except tying shoe strings. Has 
a good memory and attention. Doesn’t have any upper 
front teeth. 
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Oct. 1888—Interesting little fellow, undersized, absence of upper front 
teeth gives him an old mannish appearance. He is learn- 
ing to make beds. Knows seven words and prints them. 
Counts to six intelligently. Does regular kindergarten 
work. Is selfish and appropriates all the toys in sight. 

July 1889—Is not very perservering, gets sulky and will not do any- 


thing. Strings beads up to five and can count many 
more. Writes a great many short sentences. Can 


dance and skip with both feet but it was difficult to train 
the left foot. Knows the dumb-bell exercise. Is shy and 
sometimes sulky before strangers. 

Oct. 1892—Is helpful in many ways, does housework and runs er- 
rands. 

March 1893—He has written five words from memory, words which 
he copied last year. Can make several letters nicely. 
At one lesson wrote 15 words quite legibly. Is growing 
very talkative, rather saucy and sulky at times. 

July 1893—Writes all the small letters and twelve capitals. Writes 
the numbers to 150. 


May 1894—Has learned to use the scroll saw and braids mat rope. 
Can multiply by two and three only. Knows multipli- 


cations tables two, three and four. Knows table of time, 
long measure and dry measure. Has periods of fool- 
_ishness, sulkiness and stubborness. Has very little in- 

terest in School prefers to be in the work shops, is glad 
to be excused from school and will make up false excuses 
in order to get away. Can do very little in English. 

March 1897—Is Kindergarten assistant and is very useful, follows di- 
rections well. Is also useful in housework. Slow in 
shoe shop. One of the barn boys, can milk. Faithful 
boy but slow worker. 

June 1897—-Farmer reports Henry doing very well on farm. 


Oct. 1898—Plays the snare drum, some idea of rhythm. Can add 
and subtract if numbers are put down for him. Still 


reads in first reader. Not lazy. Hands and face al- 
ways dirty. Careless about his clothes. Good memory. 
Not always truthful. Contrary when made angry. 

June 1901—Occasionally gets cross but on the whole is doing very 
well. Is devoted to his donkeys and enjoys taking the 
small and helpless children out driving. 
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During the last twenty years Henry has led a rather unevent- 
ful but steady life. He became more useful in the school, learning 
to use all kinds of machinery and is a very capable teamster. In the 
early days of the Colony, Henry asked to be transferred and during 
all of the years of constructive work, Henry has played an important 
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He doesn’t have the stubborn and sullen spells as often but has 
fallen into a much more quiet life. 


| Some years ago Henry took it upon himself to build the kitchen 
i fires. Year in and year out he takes his alarm clock to bed, arises at 
a i 4.30 or 5.00 each morning and starts the kitchen fires. | Not more 
Hy | hy than once or twice in the last five or six years has he missed a morn- 
| ing, so regular is he that the entire Colony has been turned into a state 
of confusion on these rare mornings. He also has the care of all the 
kitchen fuel, always sees that the wood box is full and that there is 
a supply from which to draw. In case Henry finds the wood pile 
is getting low he at once notifies Mr. Merithew that he needs a fresh 
supply, and starts out with his team to get it. Just now Henry isa 
partner with Joe in the care of the pigs. He is willing to sit up all 
night if necessary to care for them or look out for them. He is 
i | very happy over the prospect of having a new model piggery for his 
| | pigs. 
} | : Henry enjoys a bit of reminiscence and will always go back into 
the history of the School whenever he has the opportunity, telling of 
| Ht the various activities in which he has played an important part and 
| frequently says ““When me and Prof. Johnstone was building the new 
barn——” or some such bit of reminiscence. 





Yesterday when I was at Menantico, Jimmy said to me: “The 
an Pine Cottage boys are going to beat the Bleecker boys at being— 
being: ” and then he looked about helplessly because he forgot his 
1 word. “Being what?’ I asked. “Why being—being. .” “Being 
tidy” volunteered one of the Bleecker boys. “Yes being tidy” said 
Jimmie. 

And I thought “Surely being tidy is a hard job for the boys at 
Pine. But they can do it, and when that whole group becomes concious 
| that they are going to beat the Bleecker boys at it, what a fine, tidy 
thie house they will have.” 
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Here and There at The Training School 


If you should go into a school room, even though it were a 
wood working room, you would probably be surprised to find a child 
kneeling on the top of his work bench in order to be able to saw 
to his line more accurately, and yet you may frequently find just such 
a thing in our class room. We have ceased to be fussy about the 
position a child takes when he is endeavoring with all of his might 
to get something done. Therefore, John may climb up on his bench 
and sit on the board he saws or even stand up if that is easier. 

Of course, it doesn’t look orderly but as a matter of fact it is 
orderly and best of all he gets the job done. Then after he has 
learned to saw straight in the way that is most attractive to him 
he is encouraged to do it in the usual way. Besides it is rather 
exciting and likely to attract attention if it is done in an unusual way. 
But after a bit the novelty wears off. Getting results on the job 
soon becomes the one single objective and “stunts” disappear. 

What a fine thing it is to have a teacher who is more desirous 
of having happiness, good feeling and results than one who looks 
for discipline first. Of course, she does achieve discipline, but so 
many have the idea that discipline and strict adherence to form is 
most important. 

Come with me into this room and meet the kindly teacher who 
has for twenty-three years let our boys and girls find their way 
through the devious paths of woodwork. Children who developed no 
interest elsewhere have here found joy in pounding and sawing and 
“making something.” All sorts of devices have been invented to 
give crippled children a chance to use their good hands or feet. See 
that combination at the scroll saw; Frank does the sawing while 
Harry, sitting on the floor makes the treadle go, and in a few minutes 
they will change places. 

Don’t worry because they all want to show you something, they 
will go back to work as soon as we have said, “Well that certainly is 
fine.” Of course, it is nice to make something to sell to a visitor or 
to show on Annual Day, but Annual Day is a long way off and you 

are here, now, and so it is much more interesting to feel that what 
has been accomplished was just in time for you to see. 

You will feel better too because we all like to see smiles. 
Strange is it not that liking smiles as we do, we so often forget that 
you can nearly always get one by giving one. There are half a dozen 
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little mottos hanging on the walls. How do you like that one near 
the window—“Its the smiles ye wear thats a-makin’ the sunshine 
everywhere.” ; 

Are you surprised to see all of these well made chairs, tables 
tabourets and the like. It takes a long time to make a really good 
one, but ready praise follows effort and more praise means more 
effort. Each year several of the children who come to this class 
room learn to make something really worth while. They come in 
groups of ten or twelve for forty minutes each day and it is a very 
happy and busy period. 

Over here are the toys. Some toys are so simple—two spools 
and a strip of wood make a wagon—that everyone can make some- 
thing. But just look at this merry-go-round with lions, tigers, 
giraffes and other animals. If you twist the top it goes around. 
And here’s a humpty-dumpty, there’s a borax eight mule team hitched 
to their wagon and everywhere are clowns, animals and other figures, 

After they are shown on Annual Day they will be given, to- 
gether with the wagons and kiddie-cars, to the little fellows in Cattell 
and Baker cottages or to the girls at Wilbur. 

Does anyone ever pound his thumb or cut his finger? Oh! yes, 
occasionally, but there is ready sympathy and a bandage and soon 
the pain is forgotten. But, of course, a bandage is a special badge and 
it is worn as long as there is any excuse for it. 





Arrangements were made for the picnics and outings somewhat 
earlier this year and most of the children have had a day at the lake 
or shore. 

On June 19th Mills and Baker boys spent the day at Bridgeton. 

June 21st fifty-four Branson Boys went to Bridgeton. 

June 22nd the big family from Wilbur went to Centerton. 

June 26th the Base-ball team and Elm Cottage Boys had their 
picnic. 

June 28th Maxham Girls. 

June 29th forty Boys from Robison C & D. 

July oth the Tyler Girls had a happy day at Centerton. 

July 27th Maple, Linden and Hazel Boys were at Bridgeton. 

We are planning on one more big day on August 28th at Center- 
ton for the Cattell Boys. 

These picnic days are full days, the trucks start at about 8 A. 
M. with the children and always plenty of folks along to help to 
make a jolly party. Food for dinner and supper is taken along. 
The idea of the picnic is a day of happy freedom, swimming, boating, 
merry-go-round rides and lots of eats. 

There have been a good many small parties and days off, auto 
rides, etc. Mills Cottage is to have a lawn party on the evening of 
August 16, given by Judson’s Mother. 
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